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EDITORIAL 


ON THE DOCUMENTATION OF DOCUMENTS 


Who can blame the possessor of family portraits, and snapshots pasted 
in albums, stacked in cardboard boxes, drawers or other secret corners, 
for not documenting their treasures. Why should they write the name 
on the back of the photograph when they know the face by heart; or a 
date, when the photograph itself is a memento of a well remembered 
event? 

These same pictures, found generations later, are no longer of interest 
to the grandchildren and are occasionally offered to historical museums 
with suggestions such as, “if you have no use for them, you put them in 
the wastebasket.” Lacking documentation, there is hardly any other fit- 
ting place. And unless the photograph has some esthetic value that tran- 
scends the missing information, it is hardly worth saving. 

There is a lesson in this for all collectors. We should not be compla- 
cent about documenting that which lies beneath our hands. How often 
we fail to write down on the photograph itself the facts which we have 
gathered by patient research. In a hurry, we will put it on the print 


tomorrow — or the day after. 

It takes strict discipline to write out the pertinent information at once 
and in detail. But if we can not expect lay people to do it, museum 
members, collectors, and all those who appreciate the heritage of the 
camera must redouble their efforts. 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL 








Carpentier’s Photo-Jumelle 


The forgotten French ancestor of the miniature camera 


by Beaumont Newhall 


In 1890 JuLes CARPENTER, an enthusiastic 
French amateur photographer, designed and 
built a camera for his own use. It was unusually 
small as cameras went in that day, for it meas- 
ured only 5% x 5 x 2% ins., and weighed but 19 
ounces. It was a plate camera: built into it was a 
smoothly operating magazine holding twelve 
glass plates each 2% x 1% inches. With this “jug- 
gling box,” as the French call such a magazine, 
the bottom plate of the stack could be put on the 
top by turning the camera upside down and 
pushing and pulling a rod. The camera had two 
lenses both of 3 ins. focal length. The left-hand 
lens formed an image on the sensitized plate; the 
right hand lens formed a similar image on a 
ground glass screen which could be observed 
through a peep hole. Both the viewing lens and 
the window were fitted with red filters, so that 
the plates would not be fogged. The camera was 
held to the eye like a pair of binoculars and be- 
cause with its twin lenses it resembled that in- 
strument Carpentier coined the word “photo- 
jumelle” (literally “photo-binocular”) to name it. 

Carpentier was not concerned with disguising 
his camera, nor did he claim that its small nega- 
tive size was a novelty. What set it apart from 
all other contemporary cameras was its construc- 
tion, for it was built to such tolerances that 
negatives made with it were so sharp that en- 
largements made from them were highly de- 
tailed. Carpentier built a fixed-focus enlarger for 
making prints 6% x 8% inches. It, too, was a 
precision instrument. 
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Carpentier's Photo-Jumelle was precision made of wood 
and metal. The shutter, a blade with a hole in it, slides 
between the lens elements, and is driven by two spiral 
springs, attached to each side. A sliding plate covers the 
hole while the shutter is being cocked, so that the plate 
will not be exposed. 




















Cut away of Carpentier's 1892 photo-jumelle shows shut- 
ter (A), taking lens (O), viewing lens (V), magazine (P), 
plunger (B), to change plates. 


The camera and enlarger won such praise 
from amateur photographers that Carpentier 
was persuaded by Félix-Maxime Richard, a 
leading dealer in photographic goods in Paris, 
to produce them commercially. By profession 
Carpentier was a designer and manufacturer of 
scientific instruments and apparatus. In 1877 he 
bought at auction the workshop and assets of the 
late H. D. Rhiimkorff, inventor of the modern 
form of induction coil, and famed as a maker of 
precision instruments. Electric power was then 
becoming industrialized, and new tools to con- 
trol it were needed. These Carpentier built. He 
reorganized the Rhiimkorff factory in Paris, in- 
troduced precision techniques and so rigidly 
standardized parts that mass production was 
possible. His interests were not limited to the 
making of electrical instruments however: he 
invented a periscope for submarines and the 
“melographe” — an ancestor of the roll-actuated 
player piano. In designing his camera he used 
precision standards: in manufacturing it he used 
mass production techniques. 


First he had to tool up. He built a device to 
measure the mathematically exact focal length 
of each and every lens. A second device — basi- 
cally a camera — was used to test the photo- 
graphic quality of the lenses. His factory, at 34 
Rue de Luxembourg, was exactly 2.8 kilometers 
from the Eiffel Tower. He chose the lightning 
rod at the very top of the famous landmark as a 
test object. With the special camera seven ex- 
posures were made one after the other on differ- 
ent areas of a fine-grain Lumiére plate. The lens 
was set roughly at its hyperfocal distance, and 
then varied for each exposure by the distance of 
a quarter of a millimeter (.0098 inches). The test 
negative was then examined under a micro- 
scope, and the distance at which the sharpest 
picture was taken was used as a measurement 
for the placing of the lens in the camera. A third 
test instrument was a chronograph, so that the 
shutter could be set to operate at exactly 1/60 
second. 

When the secretary of the French Society of 
Photography visited Carpentier’s shop he was 
overwhelmed by this meticulous precision and 
by the production methods. Watching the as- 
sembly of cameras, the visitor was reminded of 
a child putting together a picture puzzle. “The 
workman does not have to plane, groove, turn 
or hammer; he has but to put the parts in place. 
The only piece not made beforehand is the ring 
which fits behind the lens mount to space it ex- 
actly and positively in such a position that the 
image formed on the sensitive surface will have 
maximum sharpness. The dimensions of the ring 
are calculated by experimentation with each 
lens; the workman makes it according to the 
tolerance demanded by the factory, that is to 
say plus or minus 1/100 of a millimeter (.00039 
in.) 

“M. Carpentier can be proud of his work; he 
has realised his dream: to produce a camera of 
extreme simplicity and irreproachable construc- 
tion, to obtain images of a sharpness and defi- 
nition such that the final enlargement may 
furnish perfect results, to give the scientist a 
powerful working tool, the amateur a faithful 
traveling companion with which he can keep 
forever charming souvenirs of the country he 
has traveled through, to furnish to all a means of 
fixing fleeting images which, up to now, have 
been preserved by thought alone.” 

In 1892 the first camera came off the pro- 
duction line and was presented at the Novem- 
ber 4 meeting of the French Society of Photog- 
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Plates were changed simply by pulling out and pushing in 
a plunger while the camera was held in a vertical position. 


raphy in Paris. Slides from the negatives were 
projected to 6 x 8 feet. “Despite this enormous 
enlargement,” the secretary wrote, “they give 
very satisfactory images.” The cameras and en- 
largers were put on sale at once. 

Like George Eastman before him, Carpentier 
reduced the controls of his camera to the mini- 
mum. But he did so in the interest of precision 
rather than convenience. He felt that it was im- 
possible for a photographer to focus a camera 
accurately simply by observing the image, even 
with a magnifier, and for that reason insisted 
upon building his camera with a fixed focus 
lens. To insure accuracy of exposure, he limited 
the shutter of the single “snap shot” speed of 
1/60 second. 

The jumelle met with competition immedi- 
ately. In 1894 H. Mackenstein of Paris brought 
out a model for plates 24% x 3% inches. Lens: 
Zeiss f{/8 anastigmat of 110mm. focal length in 
focusing mount, with adjustable iris diaphragm. 
The magazine was detachable, so that the pho- 
tographer did not have to retire to a darkroom 
after each dozen exposures. Furthermore the 
plates could be changed in no matter what posi- 
tion the camera was held. Other manufacturers 
soon followed with endless variations on Car- 
pentier’s theme. Roll holders were put in 
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Twelve plates, each 24% x 14% inches, were fitted in metal 
cassettes and stacked into the back of Carpentier's photo- 
jumelle. 


Jumelles. They were adapted to take stereo- 
scopic pictures by using both lenses. A special 
model for panorama pictures was invented. 
They were fitted with focal plane shutters, tele- 
scopic sights, and waist level view finders. 
Carpentier answered the competition. He 














The photo-jumelle was held at eye level when shooting the 
scene sighted through the left hand lens. 


brought out in 1894 a new, larger model for the 
popular 2% x 3% inch plates; he improved the 
shutter so that time exposures could be made by 
bulb; he put tripod sockets on the camera body; 
he fitted a safety-screw to the back which in the 
original model had been held in place only by 
a catch. He still resisted putting the lens in a 
focusing mount but — at the suggestion of his 
dealer, Richard — he provided sets of supple- 
mentary close-up lenses (“bonettes d’approche”) 
for distances of 1, 2, 8 and 5 meters. He also 
provided screw-in stops — circular masks to re- 
duce the diameter of the lens. 

Later he fitted an iris diaphragm between the 
elements of the taking lens. And in 1895 he sup- 
plied a pneumatic brake for the shutter so that it 
could be slowed down to 1/40, 1/30, 1/25, 
1/10 and 1/5 of a second. For the French Army 
he modified the larger model to accommodate a 
165mm. Krausz lens, to be used for reconnais- 
sance in the Madagascar campaign. With a 
lens of such relatively long focal length Carpen- 
tier was forced to abandon his rigid, prefo- 
cussed mount. He fitted both the taking and the 
viewing lens to helical mounts which were 
geared to a central focusing knob, and in the 
later models of his standard camera he used the 
same system. 


In the meantime Carpentier was commis- 


sioned by the Lumiére brothers to manufacture 
their Cinématographe — the combination mo- 
tion picture camera, projector, and printer 
which was destined to fame when films were 
screened for the first time publicly in Paris at the 
Grand Café on December 28, 1895. 

The French Society of Photography honored 
Carpentier in 1899 by awarding him its Salverte 
Medal “for the invention of his photojumelle 
and for introducing precision in photographic 
materials.” In making the presentation the sec- 
retary stated that there was no need of any ex- 
planation of the Executive Council’s choice, but 
gave a detailed description of his factory. 

Carpentier was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent near Joigny in 1921. Neither the obituary 
in the Bulletin of the French Society of Photog- 
raphy (of which he was President from 1909 to 
1911) nor that in the official publication of the 
Academy of Science (to which he was elected in 
1907) make mention of any further photograph- 


ic work. 





Fixed-focus enlarger, designed and built by Carpentier, 
for making 5 x 7 inch prints from the 2% x 1% inch 
negatives exposed in his photo-jumelle. The negative was 
placed at the top and printing-out paper at the bottom. 
The illumination was sunlight. 
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‘LA PHOTO-JUMELLE J. CARPENTIER (a8. RUHMKORFF) _ 
EST LE SEUL APPAREIL DONNANT LA PERSPECTIVE EXACTE | 


Les vues ¢tant toujours prises de la hauteur des yeux. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIES MONTRANT LA DIFFERENCE DE PERSPECTIVE OBTENUE 
Suivant qu'on tient un appareil photographique a mi-corps ou a hauteur de I'eil. 


Advertisement in the Annuaire Générale de la Photographie, 1894, claimed that 


Carpentier's photo-jumelle 
being always taken the height of the eyes,” 
level, the other at eye level. 


Carpentier’s contribution was not the me- 
chanical design of his “photo-jumelle,” ingenious 
as it was, but his concept of photography. Cam- 
eras embodying every feature of his design were 
already in existence. 

A camera for small format negative material 
was not new. Miniature cameras for plates no 
bigger than one inch square were made as early 
as 1858. Nor was there anything new about de- 
signing a camera in the form of a pair of binocu- 
lars. One of the most unusual cameras in the 
George Eastman House Collection resembles 
outwardly a pair of opera glasses. One barrel is 
a sight; the other is a camera. A separate, circu- 
lar storage magazine accepted fifty dry collodion 
plates. To load the camera the magazine was 
slipped into a shoe directly above the focal 
plane. On releasing a light trap, the plate 
dropped into the camera. The light trap was 
then closed, and the magazine removed, leaving 
the plate in the camera. After exposure, the 
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“is the only camera giving exact perspective, the pictures 
and showed two pictures, one at waist 


magazine was replaced, the light trap opened, 
and the camera turned upside down. This caused 
the plate to drop into the magazine. A fresh 
plate was brought into position in the magazine 
by turning a knob, and the loading operation 
repeated. This binocular-camera was designed 
in 1867 by a certain Nicour and was manufac- 
tured in Paris by Geymet & Alker for use with 
dry collodion plates. An almost identical binocu- 
lar, for gelatin plates, was patented as “The 
Photoscope” by W. Sanders in England in 1889; 
it was advertised as “ ‘beau ideal’ of a Lady’s 
Camera, attaining the object without marring 
the grace of the operator.” 

These cameras, and dozens of others, were 
novelties and had but a short life. Carpentier’s 
camera and enlarger pointed the way to a new 
concept of photography, which we recognize to- 
day as the miniature camera system. Carpentier 
did not visualize anyone making contact prints 
of the small negatives (except “for illustrating a 








Binocular camera of Geymet & Alker, 1867 with magazine. 
One half of the ‘‘binocular" is a camera; the other, a view 
finder. To load the camera the plastic magazine, which 





contained fifty collodion plates, was attached to the cam- 
era by sliding it into a socket. Two sliding coverings were 
automatically opened, so that the plate could fall into 
position. The magazine was then removed. 


diary or a letter”). He boasted that with his en- 
larging apparatus “it is only necessary to place 
the negative in the frame at one end and the 
bromide paper or film in the other, and give a 
brief exposure to daylight. Thus it is actually as 
easy to make a print upon paper 7 x 5 inches 
as it would be to make one by contact in an 
ordinary printing frame.” 

Today this is commonplace, but it was years 
before manufacturers were to mass produce 
cameras and enlargers to the high precision 
standards which Carpentier demanded. 

On the other hand, cameras of the eye-level 
type, inspired by Carpentier’s design, became 
at once popular, and were produced by dozens 
of manufacturers in France at the turn of the 


century. The jumelle design was excellent for 
stereoscopic cameras. Instead of using one lens 
for taking, and the other for finding, a view- 
finder was built on top of the camera. The popu- 
larity of simple, nonstereoscopic jumelles was 
over by the 1920’s. However, stereo-jumelles 
continued to be in demand, and with the 
Homéos Richard to 1923, which accepted 
35mm. film, a new era opened. 





A tripod im the form of a cane was provided with the 
Geymet & Alker binocular camera because exposures with 
dry collodion plates were too lengthy to permit the cam- 
era to be hand held. The tripod shown here, which re- 
sembles an umbrella when it is closed, is of the same 
period. The handle unscrews to permit a swivel head to 
be put into position. 
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By 1900 the photo-jumelle was the most popular form of French amateur camera and 
a wide variety of models were offered. The ‘“Steno-J lle" (top) consisted of tele- 
scoping boxes. To change plates they were pulled apart and pushed together. The 
“Stéréo-Panaramique Leroy” (left) normally a twin-lens stereoscopic camera, could be 
converted to a wide-angle single-lens camera by revolving a turret on which one of the 
lenses was mounted so that it was positioned in the center. The right-hand “lens"’ on the 
“Jumelle Mackenstein” (right) was actually a waist-level finder. A direct, eye level 
finder was hinged to fold into the camera body. 











THE CONTRARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


The photographer is the most contrary of men. 
He looks at everything upside down, says “yes” 
when you ask him for a “negative,” remains 
hungry after taking any number of “full plates,” 
does most of his work in the dark yet never 
fears an “exposure,” is always ready to change 
his “views” for money, makes serious charges 
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and manufactures his own “proofs,” never gets 
his patrons “full” when he takes them on a 
“bust,” generally “stops” a picture before he be- 
gins it, and will cheerfully “take” all you have— 
yet feels insulted if you accuse him of having 
“picture” pocket. 


Photographic Times, 1889 





Shooting Off-the-Set 
by James Card 


A GROWING PORTION of the motion Picture ar- 
chives of the museum are personal snapshots 
sent in by cameramen, directors and stars. These 
off-the-record, often intimate, glimpses into the 
early days of motion picture production are 
highly informative documents that heretofore 
have only been too often unavailable to students 
of the medium. 

From snapshot albums, and unpublished pro- 
duction shots treasured by technicians as me- 
mentos of their work on a memorable film comes 


this collection of private pictures offered by mo- 
tion picture artists. Their preservation for the 
future has been made possible by the generosity 
of such artists as Henry Cronjager, Alvin Wyc- 
koff, Mae Marsh, Lucian Andriot, Arthur 
Edeson, David Abel, Roy Overbaugh, Stuart 
Holmes, Friend Baker, and many others. 

The brief array on the following pages is only 
an indication of the variety and revealing nature 
of these photographs from the album pages of 
quite personal motion picture history. 





The Focus is very much on Mary Pickford. The scene is the Bush Gardens in Pasadena. Marshall Neilan is directing Miss 
Pickford in Daddy Long Lengs, 1919, with no less than two cameras and a sun reflector concentrating on the star. Mr. 
Cronjager is seen on the left camera. From the Cronjager album. 
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Left: Rudolf Valentino during Blood 
and Sand, 1922, and his leading 
lady, Lila Lee listen to cameraman 
Alvin Wyckoff. From the Wyckoff 
album. 


Below: This new American Eclair film labo- 
ratory at Fort Lee, New Jersey, was less than 
a year old in April, 1912. The studio where 
the films were made adjoined. Actors, plant 
workers and visitors traveling out from New 
York City took a train uptown, a cross-town 
car, and then the ferry. After that, a wind- 
ing ride on the trolley through the Jersey 
woods. ‘‘This picture will give you an idea 
of the processing end in those days. | am 
way back in the picture’—Lucien Andriot. 





James Card Shooting Off-the-Set 


Film production in Florida, 1913-15. On and off the set of a Kalem Production filmed in 
Jacksonville. Above: as the motion picture camera looked at the scene nothing is be- 
trayed of how close to the soil this formal party really was: a long shot of the stage 
below does. Dancer Allice Hollister claimed that she was the film's first vampire. 


Below: This outdoor ballroom depended completely on Florida sunshine for its illumina- 


tion. Both pictures from the scrapbook of Mrs. Storm V. Boyd, donated by Mrs. George 
Kimball. 
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1914—David Wark Griffith and Billy Bitzer interrupted on the set. As head of a corps of directors for Reliance-Majestic, 
Griffith supervised the company's output and directed a few films personally. He was odvertised as “the world's greatest 
motion picture producer,” acquired at “one of the largest salaries ever paid" to a director. The Birth of a Nation, 
which was to magnify his reputation even further, was begun in 1914, but was not released until the following year. From 


the Mae Marsh Collection. 





James Card Shooting Off-the-Set 





At the end of 1912, American Eclair sent a company to 
Pawnee City, Oklahoma, where they leased the Pawnee 
Bill Ranch and filmed Westerns for several months. Lucien 
Andriot has mounted his camera on a piece of equipment 
that is right in the mood. 





Above: Mary Garden as Thais in St. Augustine, Florida, 
1917. The noted singer was often in Rochester where she 
was sometimes entertained at his home by Mr. Eastman. 
Here she poses with David Abel and his camera. From the 
Abel collection. 





Above: Friend Baker and staff photographing a model 


Mae Marsh living up to her title role as A Wild Girl of 
shot of San Francisco in 1927. From the Baker Collection. the Sierras in 1916. 
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James Card Shooting Off-the-Set 


“Waiting for the sunshine." Director Frank Borzage and cameraman Gus Peterson watching the clouds rather than 
their star, Fred Stone, on location at Lake Louise, in 1919. From the Peterson Collection. 


In the days when Hollywood was far from being the center of film production. Another scene of the American Eclair 
Company filming in Oklahoma. “This is the stage we built in Pawnee" said Lucien Andriot who loaned this behind the 
scenes record to George Eastman House. 








INDEX TO MOTION PICTURE STUDY COLLECTION 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


1909. Produced in USA by Vitagraph. Directed by 
J. Stuart Blackton. With Maurice Costello and 
Gladys Hulette. 1000 feet, 35mm positive. 





The contemporary reviewer of this one-reel conden- 
sation of Shakespeare’s play was not at all annoyed 
that the whole piece was acted out in some twelve 
minutes. He wrote: “They told the story in a word 
as Shakespeare told it—clearly and intelligibly. None 
of the salient points of this delightful fairy comedy 
were missed. Something of the atmosphere of the 
play as we saw it acted on the regular stage some 
years ago was imparted to this beautiful film, a mar- 
vel of decorative richness, with well drilled crowds 
of actors and actresses . . . unquestionably a real 
Vitagraph triumph. The changes marking the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of the fairies or im- 
mortals were managed with singular skill. Indeed, 
the fairy part of the story was everything that was 
graceful and charming.” 

This “marvel of decorative richness” was shot en- 
tirely outdoors—in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 


THE RESTORATION 


1909. Produced in USA by Biograph. Directed by 
D. W. Griffith. With Mary Pickford, Owen Moore, 
Marion Leonard, James Kirkwood. 1 reel, 35mm 
negative. 16mm positive. 


Near the end of 1909 when this picture was re- 
leased, Griffith, who had only begun making films 
the year before, had begun to develop a credible 
and psychologically mature technique in directing 
his # aes in completely serious stories. The Resto- 
ration, dealing with the loss of memory is distin- 
guished by its director’s increasing skill although 
it suffers from the fact that he had not yet made a 
practice of working in close to his players nor re- 
vealed their faces through the close-up technique 


that was to illuminate his work three years later. 


THE BATTLE 


1911. Produced in USA by Biograph. Directed by 
D. W. Griffith. With Blanche Sweet and Charles 
West. 1 reel 35mm positive. 


Griffith had already used the Civil War as film sto 
material (In The Border States and The House Wit 
Closed Shutters) in 1910. But the appearance of 
The Battle in November of 1911 marked the most 
exciting development on the road to 1915's Birth 
Of A Nation. The Battle is a standard plot of the 
coward redeemed, but in telling the familiar tale 
this time, Griffith used a broad canvas and auda- 
ciously breakneck action that made the forthcoming 
new vistas of motion picture creation quite appar- 
ent to the enthusiastic and increasing number of 
followers of the Biograph dramas. The Battle has 
been undeservedly pt by some writers with 
The Battle at Elderbush Gulch which was not made 
until 1913 and had nothing to do with the Civil 
War. 


DEN SORTE DROM (The Black Dream) 


1911. Produced in Denmark by Fotorama. Directed 
by Urban Gad. With Asta Nielsen, Valdemar Psil- 
ander. 4 reels 35mm positive. 





The Asta Nielsen film set a high standard of acting 
which was not surpassed by the Griffith stock com- 
pany at Biograph nor by any other early films which 
survive. Directed by her husband, Urban Gad, a 
European film pioneer who deserves the closest 
study, Asta Nielsen was the first screen actress 
whose technique transcended the basic contribu- 
tion of personality. Asta Nielsen’s films from 1911 
to 1914 were imported and widely shown in the 
United States. Their general i to the ma- 
jority of domestic production—especially during the 
important years 1912 and 1913—is a fact of _ 
mount importance in considering the possible effects 
of foreign films on the development of motion pic- 
tures in this country. 
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PICTURES FROM THE COLLECTION 
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The paper negative reproduced above was found in the 
Gabriel Cromer collection, and was probably made about a 
century ago. The street scene on the opposite page appeared 
in an album of the 1880's. Who made either of them, where 
they were taken, camera data is no longer known. 

Quietly haunting photographs such as these always make 
their rare appearances in unexpected places. And upon 
finding them one is always set wondering how they sur- 
vived. Since they are not pictures that would be generally 
thought worth preserving, one passes the problem off with 





a shrug, “preserved at random.” 

Little reason exists to think that the picture of the chalice 
was kept because of any esthetic quality attached to the 
negative itself. It takes a person of our own period, steeped 
in experimental photography, to enjoy its peculiar charm. 

The street scene is a different case; not only beautiful but 
something of a rarity in its day. For all the thousands of 
amateur and professional photographers today who make 
the streets their happy hunting ground, few have caught 
the exact moment as well. 
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INDEX TO RESOURCES american Daguerreotypes—City Views and Scenes 


SAN FRANCISCO. Set of 5 daguerreotypes, 10.5 x 
14 cm. Maker not known, about 1854. (Neg. 
Nos. top to bottom: 3925, 3926, 3928, 3930, 
3927) 

This set of daguerreotypes, which match to 
form a panorama, was exhibited at the Gro- 
lier Club, New York, in 1898 as the daguer- 
reotypes from which the French artist Charles 
Méryon made his famous etching of San 
Francisco in 1856. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Corner Clay and Montgomery 
Sts. Daguerreotype, 10.5 x 14 cm. Maker un- 
known. (Neg. No. 3558) 


Taken in 1850. Kelsey, Smith & Risley are 
listed in the 1850 San Francisco Directory on 
Clay Street, between Montgomery and Kearny. 
The firm does not appear in the 1852 directory, 
and in 1853 the name was changed to Kelsey & 
Smith. 





AeA 


George Eastman House Collections 





SAN FRANCISCO. Daguerreotype, 10.5 x 14 cm. 
Maker unknown. (Neg. No. 3557) 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. Corner of Buffalo (now Main) 
and State Streets. Daguerreotype, 16.5 x 
21.5 cm. Stamped on mat: “Whitney, Roch., 
N. Y.” (Neg. No. 3508) 


Edward Tompkins Whitney (1820?) opened 
the gallery shown here on the roof of the Gould 
Block in 1851, and the daguerreotype was un- 
doubtedly taken shortly thereafter. The light- 
colored building was Hoyt's bookshop, and 
above it Nelson Hawley had his bookbindery. 
He moved out in 1853, along with some of 
Whitney's other neighbors. Since the signs of 
these tradesmen are visible in the daguerreo- 
type, it must have been taken before 1853. 





SAN FRANCISCO. Montgomery St. Daguerreotype, 
10.5 x 14 cm. Stamped on plate: “Coombs.” 
(Neg. No. 3556) 


Fred Coombs appears as a daguerreotypist in 
the San Francisco directory for 1850 only. In the 
following year the business firms of Sabatie & 
Maubec, and D. L. Ross had moved, and Ken- 
dig & Wainwright had changed their style to 
Wainwright, Byrne & Co. Hence this daguerreo- 
type was probably taken in 1850. 





PHILADELPHIA. Daguerreotype, 9 x 7.5 cm. 
Maker unknown. (Neg. R 48176 F) 
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NOTES 


A QUARTERLY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Among the many photographic publications to- 
day there is a quarterly that perhaps not many 
Associates have discovered. Aperture, as it is 
called, grew out of the complex of creative pho- 
tographers that live and work in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region. The group of eight that 
founded it included Dorothea Lange, Nancy 
and Beaumont Newhall, Barbara Morgan, Dody 
Warren, Ansel Adams and Minor White. 

Both Image and Aperture were started in the 
same year, 1952; both aim to publish in areas 
of photography that other publications gener- 
ally can not or do not. Here their similarity van- 
ishes. Whereas Image is committed to the his- 
tory of photography, past and present (and gin- 
gerly the future) presented in such a way that 
the information is couched in terms agreeable 
to contemporary readers; Aperture is occupied 
with contemporary activity in both picture mak- 
ing and the thinking about making pictures. 

Hence its field is the esthetics of photogra- 
phy. And since photography is both art and sci- 
ence, both documentation and interpretation, 
the esthetics of photography are unusually 
broad. 

When Aperture started, one idea was to dis- 
solve distinctions between various branches of 
picture makers. The idea was to search for the 
“creative” picture regardless of field. Currently 
it is concerned with clarifying the distinctions 
between fields because of a realization that, 
using the term in its best sense, the artist-pho- 
tographers are in danger of being submerged. 

Knowing that photographers need an edu- 
cated public as well as an education themselves, 
the quarterly recently published a three part 
symposium on the education of picture minded 
photographers. Some twelve instructors con- 
tributed articles, and represented ten schools 
and universities around the country that have 
courses which include esthetics of photography 
in some degree. Also knowing that communica- 
tion with photographs is not as well understood 
as people think, the quarterly plans to devote 
most of its 1957 issues to the complex and con- 
troversial subject of “reading” photographs. 

The founders of the magazine expressed 
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themselves strongly in 1952: that Aperture was 
to be a quality publication; and that instead of 
being a picture magazine, of which there are 
many, it was to be one of opinion, of which there 
are few. Therefore the format is small, the num- 
ber of pictures per issue averages seven, the 
number of pages forty. For quality, letter press 
is used in conjunction with coated papers. 

The photographs published are chosen from 
aspiring workers and sprinkled with the work 
of established men such as Edward Weston, 
Paul Strand, Manual Alvarez Bravo. The arti- 
cles represent those writers who have been 
found in a constant search for persons who can 
be articulate about the esthetic problems of the 
field. 

Some time ago the editorial offices were 
moved to Rochester, and inquiries about the 
quarterly may be addressed to 72 N. Union, 
Rochester 7, New York. 


THE SECOND ROCHESTER PHOTO 
CONFERENCE 


The second Rochester Photo Conference, joint- 
ly sponsored by the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association and George Eastman House, 
will be held at the Museum next September, the 
8th through the 12th. 

The NPPA is an active organization of per- 
sons engaged in press photography and its re- 
lated fields. Since education of its members is 
a decisive part of its activities, the Education 
Committee was set apart for this purpose. And 
it has been sponsoring and conducting short 
courses all over the country for several years. 
The keynote of the courses is concentrated ac- 
tivity for men busy in the field who need re- 
freshers. New developments in photography 
and the advances in the reproductive processes 
associated with the news field are always fea- 
tured. 

The present conference chairman, J. Winton 
Lemen, who has been at work on the conference 
for many months, announces that the list of 
speakers numbers fifteen and the registrations, 
limited to 250, are 90 percent filled. 

Some of the speakers and their topics are: 
Professor Leslie Moeller, director of the School 
of Journalism, State University of Iowa, “How 
Free Is the Press?” Roy W. Prince, technical 
research director, American Newspaper Pub- 
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lishers Association, “Developments in Repro- 
duction.” George Smallsreed Jr. of the Colum- 
bus Dispatch, “Pictures Aren't Snaps.” Ray 
Mackland of Life, “The Picture Editor’s Job.” 

The sessions will be held in the Dryden 
Theater of the Museum. In honor of the occa- 
sion a special exhibit, America in Daguerreo- 
types, will be placed on display in the Dryden 
Gallery over the theater, and the history of news 
cameras will be presented in rare originals. 

Based on the experience of the previous con- 
ference held in the same place in 1953, the 
group will meet four days instead of five, so 
that editors with Sunday editions to prepare 
can get home in time. During the morning ses- 
sions the speakers will discuss five different 
subjects. At the afternoon sessions the conferees 
can select the subjects most interesting to them 
and take part in the round table discussions with 
the speaker and authorities in related fields. 


CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


A permanent gallery for photography was 
opened in February of this year by the Chicago 
Historical Society in its building in Lincoln 
Park. 

The new gallery is under the supervision of 
the museum’s director, Lester B. Bridaham. The 
plans are to present twelve exhibitions a year, 
and, as is to be expected, many of these will 
originate in the wealth of material in the So- 
ciety’s own collections. Of interest to the con- 
temporary photographer are the plans to show 
new work done in the historical field. Continual 
documentation is of more than normal interest 
to this museum. 

Regarding the value of continual documenta- 
tion of a large area the director said, “One of the 
most important tasks of the present day histori- 
cal museum is to preserve photographic records 
of the changes in a great city from year to year. 
When an important building is torn down and 
a new one erected, where can the scholar find 
photographs to illustrate this revision in the 
face of a city?” 

Such documentation can rarely be hired, too 
many photographers are required: hence it is 
indeed worth noting that the Chicago Area 
Camera Clubs Association takes an active part 
in helping the museum in this perpetual inven- 
tory of a constantly changing city. 


BOOK REVIEW 


EARLY PHOTOGRAPHS OF ARCHITECTURE AND VIEWS 
IN TWO COPENHAGEN LIBRARIES by Henrik Bramsen, 
Marianne Brons and Bjorn Ochsner. Copenhagen, Than- 
ing and Appel, 1957. 82 pages. 45 illustrations. Text in 
English. 


This is an enumeration and description of 
architectural photographs of the 1850’s and 
1860's in the collections of the Danish Royal 
Library and the Royal Academy of Fine Arts. 
The material is organized alphabetically by 
photographers and appended with an index of 
places. The photographs described were taken 
with various processes: paper negatives, early 
dry plates, and wet-collodion plates, and printed 
on either salted or albumenized paper. Daguer- 
reotypes were not included. 

The authors give a short description of the 
life, work and techniques and a list of refer- 
ences for each individual photographer. Pho- 
tographs are identified as to negative and print 
technique. Condition and size of print are given. 
Other pertinent information pertains to color of 
print, mounting, signature, numbering and dat- 
ing of prints, and identification of building by 
the photographer. Since in some cases several 
views of one subject exist, some photographs 
are described in further detail, such as angle of 
view, surroundings and condition of buildings. 

The writers combine a profound knowledge 
of architectural monuments with a sure under- 
standing of early photographic processes and 
history. An occasional incorrect use of the Eng- 
lish language gives rise to speculation as to the 
meaning of a sentence. The carefully compiled 
and thoroughly documented catalogue should 
prove helpful in identifying similar material in 
other collections. It is of great value to the pho- 
tographic as well as the architectural historian. 
As the authors point out in their introduction, 
the importance of early architectural photo- 
graphs has not yet been fully recognized by 
architectural historians. One of the reasons for 
this is the inavailability of such material. This 
catalogue, which to our knowledge is unique 
of its kind, was published with grants from 
Rigsbibliotekarembedet and my Carlsbergfond- 
et. It is hoped that others will follow the excel- 
lent example set by the authors. 


GERDA PETERICH 
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GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE ASSOCIATES CALENDAR 


Exhibitions in the Dryden Gallery. July 1957) : : 
May 18-July 1 "PHOTOGRAPHS yar atin 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ, 1864-1946 
D ee: @. a % 
The Museum’s Collection “s August 1957 ii sae 


BALLET SCHOOL~by Edith Worth PHOTOGRAPHS 8 Dn Wath 
July 7-September 2 


COMBINED SOCIETIES EXHIBIT 
An exhibition from England of serious amateur 
photography. 


Exhibitions in the Study Room june 15, at 8:30 P.M, 
June 1957 


CAMEL 1983, with Clive = Brock wat 
PHOTOGRAPHS by Dorothy Norman of 
New York sera will be continued in September. 
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THE DRYDEN THEATRE OF THE GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 








